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FOREWORD 


Members will note a change of emphasis in the current edition of the 
Transactions of the Society. In the early numbers Prehistory occupied a 
major part in the contents year by year, but now the medieval and modern 
history of the district largely occupies our attention. This tendency is 
probably not unconnected with the rapid growth and popularity of the Local 
History Group of the Society and the personal interests of the present 
Secretary and Chairman. Perhaps with the inevitable change of officers 


this tendency may be reversed. We shall see. 


The 1964 issue contains the concluding instalments of Miss Musto's 
"Farming in the Vale of Pickering in 1801", "Medieval Ports and Trade of 
N.E. Yorkshire" by Bryan Waites, and "Landscape History of Brompton by 
Sawdon" by J.H. Rushton; the previous instalments of all these appeared 
in the 1963 issue. All contain much original research by members of our 
Society. In addition, J.G. Rutter contributes a note on the place-name 
Scarborough, as a sequel to W.H. Smettem's interesting article on the same 
subject in the 1961.issue. D.G. Futty contributes a paper on "Local 
History from Title Deeds" - demonstrating the fruitful ground for histori- 
cal research contained in solicitors’ deed boxes. The Archaeological 
Index comprises brief particulars of current field-work and excavations in 
the district. Finally, recent changes in the Constitution of the Society 
are detailed for the information of members who were not present at the 


Annual General Meeting. 


It has always been a pleasure and indeed an honour to me to write the 
Foreword to the Annual Transactions. When I first became the Treasurer 
of the Society 10 years ago the Committee frequently gave anxious thought 
to the possible issue of Transactions and Research Reports but the financial 
hurdles seemed insurmountable. However, some close-fisted financing, 
coupled with generous help from the Council for British Archaeology and a 
good measure of optimism enabled us to make a start in a small way with the 
1958 Transactions. This was so well received that we have never looked 
back. My term of office finishes in March 1965, and I trust that the new 
Chairman will derive as mich pleasure from writing the Foreword to the 


Transactions as I have done. 
Je H. MARTIN, Chairman. 


THE PLACE-NAME "SCARBOROUGH" : A FURTHER NOTE 
By J. G Rutter 


In the Transactions for 1961 (No.4, pp. 15-20) Mr. W. H. Smettem 
contributed an article entitled "996 and all that" in which he disclosed 
that the derivation of. the neme Scarborough from 'Skarthi's burgh’ was 
known before the publication of Professor E.V.Gordon's paper in ‘Acta 
Philologia Scandinavia' in 1925. Mr. Smettem revealed that an unsigned 
article in the 'Yorkshire Post' for 16th August, 1912 set out a convincing 
argument for Scarborough being 'Skarthi's stronghold', but that it remained 
for Professor Gordon to establish the authenticity of the derivation. How- 
ever, out of fairness to Professor F.W. Moorman it should be made clear that 
the authenticity of an Old Norse origin for the name ‘Scarborough’ had been 
established by the latter in 1910 and it seems inconceivable that Professor 
Gordon was unaware of that fact. In 1910 Professor Moorman, at that time 
Assistant Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of 
Leeds, published his "The Place-Names of the West Riding of Yorkshire" as 
Volume XVIII of the Publications of the Thoresby Society. On pe 163 of 
this paper, under the place-name SCARCROFT (a village NE of Leeds) is the 
following entry:- 


"The first element in Scarthecroft, the M.E. form of Scarcroft, 
is undoubtedly Scandinavian. The O.N. skarth, which is connected 
with the verb skera = to cut, is used in at least two senses: 

(1) a mountain pass; cf. Scarth Gap or Scarf Gap in Cumberland; 
(2) a cut, notch. In this second sense it appears as a nickname, 
under the form of Skarthi, for a person disfigured by hare-lip. 
It is highly probably that Skarthecroft or Scarfcroft goes back 
to an earlier Skarthacroft, Skartha being the genitive case of 
Skarthi. The meaning of Scarcroft is accordingly "the field (0.E. 
croft) of Skarthi or Hare-lip". Scarborough, which is spelt 
Scartheburgh in many early M.E. documents, and Skarthaborg in the 
O.N. Kormaks Saga, is, in the same way, "the fortified place or 
manor—house of Skarthi"; cf. also the Norwegian place-names 
Skarderud, Skarrarudh and the Danish Skardebol, Skarholt." 


It would appear probable that Professor Moorman was the anonymous 
contributor to the "Yorkshire Post’. If not it was a person making full 
use of his 'Place-Names of the West Riding’. It is certainly curious that 
the contributors to the "Victoria County History of the North Riding", 
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published in 1923, made no mention of the derivation of the name Scarbor- 
ough and, furthermore, Dr. A. He Smith in his "Place-Names of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire", issued by the English Place-Name Society in 1928, al- 
though making reference to Professor Gordon's paper of 1925, ignores the 
work of Professor Moorman published in 1910. This is all the more strange 
as the last-mentioned paper appears to have been widely known in scholarly 
circles in the 1920's as the Scarborough derivation with full reference to 
Professor Moorman's publication is quoted by Professor P. F. Kendall and 
Mr. H. E. Wroot in their great standard work "The Geology of Yorkshire" 
(pp. 771-2), printed in 1924. 


LOCAL HISTORY FROM TITLE DEEDS 
A Miscellany by David G. Futty 


. It may seem surprising that title deeds relating to property in the 
"old town" of Scarborough are often less interesting than those relating to 
suburban property. It is, however, the latter deeds which record the 
change from a rural to an urban landscape, whereas streets and building 
plots in the "old town" were, in most instances, laid out many centuries 
ago, and it is therefore unusual to find deeds old enough to show the deve- 
lopment of that part of the town, though they may be of interest for other 


reasons e 


Property does not acquire its own deeds until it becomes separately 
owned, which usually, though by no means invariable, occurs at the date when 
a house is built on its own separate plot carved out of a larger piece of 
land. Therefore the earliest deed in any bundle is usually a Conveyance 
from the person who owns all the land to the purchaser of the one plot. 
However, owing to the conveyancing practice whereby a vendor proves his 
title to land by supplying a purchaser with an "Abstract of the Title" sum- 
marising his deeds, the first Conveyance should be accompanied by an Abstract 
of the vendor's title, which will inevitably relate, not merely to the plot 
sold, but to the whole of the land out of which that plot has been carved, 
which may be a field or a whole village. This first Abstract may show the 
"history" for only the previous thirty years or so, but nevertheless it is 
often the most interesting document (it is a summary of deeds, but techni- 
cally it is not itself a "deed") to be found in any bundle. It is in this 
document that the names of fields and country lanes can often be found, es- 
“pecially in the case of property in the Victorian suburbs. The deeds of 
property in suburbs of modern creation usually refer simply to field numbers 
on the Ordnance Survey maps. Thus, the first Abstract and Conveyance show 


a picture of the area before ani after development. 


As one would expect, most of the historical information to be found 
in title deeds is of a topographical nature. Unless otherwise stated, all 


the places referred to in the following examples are in Scarborough. 
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Field names farm a particularly interesting category of "finds", 
though the significance of some of them may be obscure. For example, a 
Statutory Declaration made by Thomas Brewster, a Scarborough farmer, on the 
43th. January 1864 states that "the Prince of Wales Hotel and the houses 
and new street called or known as the Prince of Wales Terrace are built and 
laid out upon the said Close which was formerly called Elder Elridge Close". 
This field was also called Elder Eldridges, Elrigs, Elridges Close, Elridge, 
and Earles Rigge Close. Some pieces of land at Reighton were known as 
"Little Oxthorpe and Owsthorpe”". 


Deeds may identify the location of a known field. Thus, a deed of 
the 28th March 1893 (a Conveyance of a new house) concerns "All that piece 
or parcel of land (lately forming part of a close of land called Cock Hill 
Close) situate in a new Street or road called Royal Avenue in Scarborough". 
Cock Hill Close is well-known - it was one of the assets of the Scarborough 


Amicable Society - but its situation is not. 


A field name may suggest the site of sane vanished building. A 
deed of the 19th December 1878 refers to Chapel Close at Falsgrave, over 
which lies the road now known as Westbourne Park off Seamer Road. This 
is almost certainly the site of the medieval Chapel of St. Clement, which 
is known only by mention in Fifteenth Century Wills. The site of a hos- 
pital is suggested by an "old inclosed parcel of ground commonly called 
Spittle Close situate in the Township of Newby aforesaid containing 1 acre 
and 22 perches" (referred to in a deed dated the 23rd August 1856). This 
field was on the western side of Burniston Road, near the Barracks, but 


there appears to be no evidence of the existence of a hospital there. 


Occasionally, what was originally a field name is now in use as the 
name of what is built on the field. A field at Scalby called "Reahead or 
Wreahead" and a group of five fields near Oliver's Mount called "The Garlands" 


have given their names respectively to Wrea Head College and a modern street. 


Street names may be explained by the names of parties to deeds. 
Candler Street is laid out on "a Close of land situate in Falsgrave in the 
Parish of Scarborough aforesaid known by the name of 'The Four Acre'", 


This land belonged to the Candler family of West Ayton, and contained 15 
aw 15 


acres 2 roods and 10 perches (Statutory Declaration of the 22nd July 1880). 
Even the parties' addresses may be relevant. Scholes Park Road and the 
adjoining streets are laid out on land forming Black House Dairy Farm, which 
was bought from the Fourth Earl of Londesborough on the 20th October 1920 by 
"Walter Dawson of Scholes Park near the City of Leeds Corn Merchant and 


Farmer", 


Often when country roads and lanes are urbanised, their old names 
are replaced by more dignified ones. For example, deeds refer to:- "a 
place or lane formerly called Penny Black Lane but now formed into a street 
called Trafalgar Street West" (23rd July 1866); "a certain Street or Road 
formerly called or known by the name of Wash Beck Lane or Bleach House Lane 
but now called or known or intended to be called or known by the name of 
Westbourne Grove" (6th January 1874); "a public road formerly called Green- 
gate but now North Marine Road" (4th April 1876); and "the Public Street 
called Stoney Causeway otherwise Londesborough Terrace" (26th June 1879) now 
called Londesborough Road. This obsession for grandiloquence still contin~ 


ues, and has caused Cayton's Back Lane to become West Garth. 


Old landmarks, natural and man-made, are recorded in deedse A 
deed of the 14th May 1867 describes land forming the site of Franklin Street 
as being bounded "by the beck or stream dividing the Townships of Scarbor= 
ough and Falsgrave on or towards the East", the course of which stream is now 
followed by Gladstone Road and Columbus Ravine. There was, where Swan Hill 
Road now is, a close of land called St. Catherine's Close, which a deed dated 
the 4th March 18 describes as being bounded on the West by Bull Lane (now 
Aberdeen Walk) and on the East "by the Town's Moat or Dyke". 


The age of buildings can often be ascertained from their title deeds. 
The deeds of property in The Crescent show that, despite the architectural 
symmetry of this line of houses, the first four houses (i.e. those nearest 
York Place) were built in 1833, while the last ones were not erected until 
1856-7. But it is wrong to assume that a building is as old as its deeds. 
As mentioned in the introductory remarks on conveyancing practice this often 
is the case with suburban property, but there are many buildings, notably in 


the "old town" and in the villages, which are older or younger than their 


deeds, 
eeds Hel) 


Although, as already mentioned, most of the historical information 
concerns topography, some genealogical information can also be found, es- 
pecially where Wills form links in the title to land. A good example con- 
cerns the Craven family. In 1771 we meet "Thomas Craven of Aclome other- 
wise Acklam in the County of York Yeoman". His son, another Thomas, and 
grandson, William, were also Yeomen of Acklam (i.e., on the Wolds), and his 
greatgrandson is described in a deed dated the /th June 4856 as "Thomas 
Craven of the City of York Confectioner". The name is still associated 


with confectionery! 


Title deeds throw very little light on social history, as their 
scope is far too limited, but one does occasionally find interesting anec- 


dotes, for example:- 


"in or about the Month of May 1783 the said Thomas Hoor had intermarried 
with the said Mary Wood without the consent of the said Ann Prentice or of 
the said Court of which the said Mary Wood was a ward for which contempt he 
was committed to the Prison of the Fleet" (from a deed of 1799 relating to 
property in the City of York). 


FARMING IN. THE NORTH OF THE VALE OF PICKERING IN 1801 
Muriel Musto, B.A., FeR.GS. 
PART ud 
(Continued from Number 6, 1963, page 12.) 


The other crop for which an appreciable acreage was recorded was 
turnips and rape. In all the parishes, this crop figures in the first 
three ranking crops except in Seamer and Irton though there, 1% of the 
land was occupied by it; East Ayton where 20% of the arable land grew it 
and Thornton-le-Dale with the smallest acreage had 8.2%. The highest 
proportions were grown in Harome, 42.9%, and Wykeham 30%, and in this latter 
it was the first ranking crop. At this time, the growth of turnips implied 
"improved farmers". |The assumption was that turnips could be planted in- 
stead of having a period of fallow in the rotation. Unfortunately, Lord 
Pelham's advisors had rape linked with turnips in the acreage records and 
so the figures cannot be taken on face value as suggesting that this was an 
agriculturally progressive region. One of the clergy, the Vicar of Hutton 
Buscel with West Ayton had crossed out rape so the whole 240 acres or 21% 
of the total arable land was under turnips. Marshall says that turnips were 
introduced into the area in about 1768.(14) 

Tuke, writing in 1799, says: 


"the Act of Parliament of 13th George II for the encouraging of a 
better cultivation of turnip husbandry in open fields, is little 

known or attended to; but recourse has in some instances been had 

to it in Ryedale where turnips having been sold, were eaten off by 
sheep folded.on the ground with nets or hurdles, and great advantage has 
has been continually found to arise from the practice."(15) 


Much of the acreage included in this heading must have been rape for 
seed and oil - Brassica rapus or coleseed... This was planted in July or 
August and not weeded in its early growth but in October it was thinned and 
the thinnings were used to fill in gaps.(16) Eleven months to a year after 
planting came the harvest. At this time a rape cloth, twenty square yards 
of hessian weighing half a ton was hired for the day and the seeds were 
threshed upon it. The seed was sent to the oil mills at Kirby Moorside or 
Malton to express the oil. The oil mill at Kirby Moorside appears to have 
opened between 1788 and 1799 as Marshall only refers to one mill.at Malton 


anaes oar 


while Tuke refers to both. These-mills and the growing of rape for oil 
were affected by the increase in Greenland whaling from Whitby which reached 
a peak in 1820. The area was noted for its seed but rape mst have been 


used as a fodder crop for folded stock as it is today. 


All the parishes grew some fields of potatoes but in most the area 
was very smll. Wykeham had the largest proportion of arable land under 
this crop, 9.8%. Marshall had noted that potatoes were cultivated in fields 
with a plough but that the sett (seed potatoes) were cut into larger pieces 
than in other parts of England.(17) Grigg writing on the crop returns for 
South Lincolnshire states that in 1801, the potato was not yet of much in- 
portance in England and was being grown for fodder.(18) It was the period 
of war from 1793-1815 when the price of wheat rose and the series of bad 
harvests between 1793-1805 which caused the potato to be used as a substitute 
for wheat bread. "The labourers' diet changed to potatoes, bread and tea 
from bread, little potatoes and beer."(19) It would appear from the low 
acreage recorded that potatoes grown were eaten within the parishes them= 
selves or fed as fodder so there was little surplus. Cottage gardens seem 
to have been very small throughout the Vale so that little supplementary 
growing of potatoes could have gone on. 


Peas were grown in all parishes, except Harome where there was a 
large turnip acreage and the additional use of peas as fodder was not needed. 
East Ayton had 5% of the total arable under peas but the others had less 
than 2 so that no differences are apparent in the Vale. It would appear 
that their growth was the result of the personal whim of the farmer. 
Marshall notes that "pulses, peas and beans, were mixed and grown as blen- 
dings where formerly lentils grew".(2) They would have helped to replace 
the nitrogenous matter in the soil and would have been eaten by humans and 
livestock. Beans are shown with an even smaller acreage. Both these 
crops are an alternative to hay and the meadow land was considerable and 
quite productive. Farmers in the area, frequently salted their poorer hay, 
just as they sometimes still do, to make it palatable and to cure and pre- 
serve ite However, in 1789 a Salt Tax was imposed which, according to Tuke, 
made salt, costing 3d or 33d a bushel to produce, cost 14/-, which meant that 
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farmers could no longer afford to use it. Nevertheless, the acreage 


under beans and peas does not seem to be high because of this. 


The examination of these figures does show that the west of the Vale 
was depending largely on a three-crop domination while in the east a four- 
crop was normal and Thornton-le-Dale was mainly a two-crop dominance. The 
figures in every case were for the whole parish and therefore no reference 
was made to the areas used within the parish. However, Marshall does re=- 
cord that "Formerly the area of the Vale was principally grass and the mar- 
gins open arable fields. Now the latter are enclosed, and principally ap- 
plied to the use of the dairy; while the former is much of it subjected to 
arable management."(21) At this period was a change to crop growing on 
the lower land. Many of the enclosures stipulated ditches and these had 
lowered the water-table and the long period, formerly under grass, made it 


unnecessary to follow a rotation scheme. 


The farming was mixed and at least two-thirds of the land was grass. 
Cattle and sheep were important. and there were numerous fairs for the sale 
of these at Helmsley, Kirbymoorside, Pickering, Seamer and Malton. Butter 
was packed in firkins and the best was sold to be sent to London while the 
poorer was sent to the West Riding.(22) © | 


The production and value of the farms differed on a regional basis. 
Tuke reports that farms in Ryedale were £200 per annum value while several 
were worth £800 but the majority were small, being worth a little above or 
below £100. In the Marishes, however, they were from £50 to £150 per an-= 
num and few as high as £200.(23) The farms were comparable in size and 
the higher value in the west reflects the higher proportion of arable land. 
Labourers' wages,too,reflected this difference. On the north side of Rye- 
dale the wages were ninepence to a shilling a day in winter and one shilling 
and fourpence in summer.(24) In the Marishes, the pay was eight pence a 
day in winter and one shilling to one shilling and sixpence in summer without 
meat. Women were paid sixpence in winter and eight pence in summer but at 
the harvest when additional women were employed the pay was a shilling to two 
shillings and sixpence according to their skill and the nature of the emer- 
gencye Throughout the Vale, the working hours were from daylight to dusk 

=~ F's 


but women started at eight o'clock instead of dawn. 


These first statistics are representative of the period before the 
main drainage schemes had been carried out and therefore show a pattern of 
farming still directly related to natural physical conditions. The 1801 
crop returns show that differences existed between the east and west an the 


proportion of land under arable crops and the actual quantities grown. 
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THE MEDIEVAL PORTS AND TRADE OF NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 
Bryan Waites, MA., F.R.G.S. 
PART 2 
(Continued from Number 6, 1963, page 2Q) 


The Burgesses of Scarborough held of the King. This and the 
presence of the King's castle in the town encouraged its growth. Used 
as an administrative and transmitting centre during the Scottish wars, its 
trade increased. The Pipe Rolls clearly indicate that the castle depended 
on the tow and port for its provisions, which also stimulated trade there.(32) 


The Confirmation charter to Scarborough (1253) indicated the extent 
of the port's importance.(33) Three of its clauses were particularly sig- 
nificant for the port's development. The first allowed all merchandise to 
be freely brought into the borough whether it came by sea or land, and depart 
freely without impediment. The second allowed the Burgesses to hold a fair 
every year from 15th August to Michaelmas - an exceptionally long period of 
forty-five days. This was much longer than most towns, where eight days 
was more usual.(34) Even the two great East Coast ports of Hull and Raven- 
serod only had fairs of thirty days' duration. Such a great event attracted 
many merchants, among whom the Flemings were most numerous.(35) The third 
clause allowed the Burgesses the right to carry packs along the sea coast 
free from payment, and provided that neither the King nor anyone else was to 
make or suffer to be made any harbour or quay between Scarborough and Raven~ 


serod (at Spurn point, on the Humber estuary). 


This last concession was very instrumental in Scarborough's growth 
at the expense of other ports. By the middle of the 14th century the Bur- 
gesses were attempting to extend their monopoly of traffic along the coast. 
They obtained a Letter Patent providing that no boats or ships should be 
loaded between "Raclif and Flaynburgh".(36) Though this monopoly was fre- 
quently broken, it did go a long way to retard port development south of 
Scarborough, especially at Bridlington.(37) Attempts to centralize the 
coastal trade had been made during the first quarter of the 14th century. 
In 1320 a cocket seal was made for the port and Collectors of Wool customs 


appointed. Some time later a petition for a Trone to be appointed at Scar- 


ee TN 


borough for weighing wool and customing it, was made - "as the great sheep 
pasture of Blakey Moor is far from Kingston-on-Hull and the wool is being 
shipped to Flanders from small coast towns without being customed, to the 
loss of the King". (38) | 


But, not content with such powers over coastal traffic the Burgesses 
tried to monopolise inland trade tooe In 1256 they complained that the 
markets of Filey, Sherburn and Brompton were a nuisance to their Borough and 
market and successfully pleaded for the abolition of than.(39) This attempt 
was part of what seems to have been a persistent tradition. for even in 
the 16th century they accused the Seamer market of being responsible for the 
town's decay - "The navigation, pere, and whole force of Her Majesty's said 
towne dothe utterlie decay by reason of the said market, notwithstandinge 
that the same is the best harbour for passengers upon the sea as also a great 


helpe unto the cuntrie thereabouts, if the said market were suppressed". (40) 


Something of the differential development of the ports of the North- 
Hast has been detailed so far, and the factors influencing this have been 
mentioned. But the extent and character of foreign trade and the relative 
importance of coastal trade have yet to be dealt with. Fortunately a series 
of Customs Accounts for the North-East ports which are particularly full for 
the early 14th century allow a fairly accurate assessment of these questions. 
(41) The series is incomplete, and almost entirely refers to imports, but 
its value is great. This was the period in which Whitby increased its in-— 
fluence as a port. It was also the period of Scarborough's prosperity, al- 
lowing a glimpse into what was destined to be replaced after the middle of 
the century by a declining and decayed trade. (42) 


FIG.2 makes an attempt to plot the origin of merchants trading to 
Scarborough and Whitby in the early 14th century. Of the foreign merchants 
the Flemings are by far the most numerous. In 1307-8 (September - July), 
for example, three quarters of the merchants paying customs on imports to 
Scarborough were from Flanders. Of these almost one third came from Iser. 
Bruges, Blankenberg, Ostend, Sluys, St. Marikirke and Lapscure were also rep= 
resented. . The remaining merchants were largely French, from Dieppe, Dunkirk 
or Calais. The following year shows the same pattern. Again, Flemish 
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merchants predominate but French merchants have increased and Norwegian, 
Dutch, Stralsund and Hamburg merchants appear. This is not extraordinarye 
An Inquisition (1294) into alien ships at Scarborough showed that out of 
twelve ships landed there, six were from Stavoren in Zeeland, one from Kampen 
in Frisia and another from Ludingekerk in Frisia, one from Riga and three 
from Stralsund.(43) Subsequent customs accounts for the first quarter of 
the 14th century convey the same impression: Flemish and Brabantine mer- 
chants being most numerous and German merchants rather scarce at Scarborough 
and rare at Whitby. The Quayage taken at Scarborough in 1322 gives a full 
record of all ships berthed at the Quay for a year.(44) Again, of the 
foreign merchants, those from the Scheldt, Blankenberg, Westcapel, Flushing, 
Ostend and Waban predominate. Tydeman Wolfaghen is the only Hamburg mer- 


chant named. 


At Ravenser and Hull, however, the Eastland, Hansa and Norwegian 
merchants occupy a much more dominant position in trade at this period, and 
their organisation is clearly seen. At Ravenser in 1307, for example, 
Herman Hemeler has five other merchants listed beneath his name with a share 
of the trade being conducted. The trade of the smaller ports of Scarborough 
and Whitby seems to have been much less influenced by the great companies of 
merchants, either of London or the Hanse. The individual merchant, trading 
singly, or sometimes in association with a few of his townsmen, is generally 
the rule. Usually too, the ship owners are also the merchants. Whereas 
at Ravenser, for example, one Lubeck ship had goods belonging to merchants 
from Lubeck, Munster, Gotland and Cologne (1294). At Scarborough and Whitby 
this is rare. The only major exception noticed concerned exports from 
Scarborough (1310-12). Here a Calais ship carried the goods of a Renne 
merchant, a Dieppe ship carried goods of a Campe merchant, and Amiens, Abbe- 
ville merchants used other ships for their exports. But even so the prac- 


tice was not well marked: only 6 out of 16 ships leaving the port were 
organised in such a way, 


The incidence of foreign merchants on the North-East Coast was var= 
iable as might be expected. The largest numbers came in the summer months =< 
mainly during August and the first week in September. After this period a 
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distinct fall-off in traffic of all types but especially foreign, is evident. 
At Searborough in 1321, for instance, from mid-February to mid-May the trade 
was almost entirely local. With only a few exceptions (Flemings from Schelde 
and Waban or a Frenchman from Calais) the ships paying quayage were from Eng- 
lish ports » such as Whitby, Newcastle, Hartlepool, Saltfleet, Lynn, Winterton 
and Beverley. | Ot 


Towards the end of May, but especially in July, the numbers of foreign 
traders increased, until they reached a maximum during August. By far the 
largest number of ships berthed in these weeks and the profits from quayage 
for one week were three times as great as for a typical week in the winter and 
spring months.(45) Such an unbalanced trade was not evident at the larger 
ports. Why was it so conspicuous in this area? Two main reasons may ex= 


plain this. 


The size of the market for foreign goods was not large and the variety 
of products offered for export was limited. Cereals seem to have been the 
largest article of export from Scarborough and this could hardly attract 
merchants from afar in large numbers at all times of the year. It is like- 
ly that certain of the goods listed under exports for 1310-12 were not actual- 
ly from Scarborough but had been shipped perhaps at Newcastle and charged 
customs on berthing at Scarborough quay. Coal, for example, was an improb= 
able export for this part of the coast. Undoubtedly wool export had occu= 
pied a conspicuous part of the trade of the North-East ports, even from early 
times, but this trade appears intermittent.(46) The establishment of a 
staple at Newcastle and the extensive range of York and Hull wool buyers did 
not encourage ite Besides, much of the wool trade was overland. The at- 
tenpts to make Scarborough into a major wool exporting centre during the 
1320's was belated and unsuccessful. The great period of the wool entre- 
preneur was fading; the drastic effects of European war were soon to produce 
complete changes in the pattern of the wool trade. Besides, other movements, 
such as the emergence of an English cloth trade and the development of a home 
market for wool, had already begun to make themselves felt. (47) 


All this will explain the possible absence of foreign merchants, but 


it does not account for their presence in large numbers during the late sum- 
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mer months. A clue to the explanation can be found there, howevere For, if 
the attraction of the North-East was limited, the sea in its immediate vicin- 
ity was.not so. One of the greatest herring fisheries in England was located 
there. Merchants came from Flanders, Norway, Germany, France and Scotland to 
buy herring at Scarborough and Whitby. Others fished off the coast and then 
put into the ports to salt and barrel then. Some bought up large amounts of 
herring either in the ports or before the fishermen landed, such engrossing 
often causing the inhabitants grave losses, "qui per exercitium allecis 


maxime vivunt, et statum suum mediororem hactenus supportarunt". (48) 


Whitby specialised in the herring trade more than Scarborough. In 
14307 during a period of only three months, 237 lasts of herring and at least 
24) "wagas"” of salt entered the port. Few other commodities challenged this. 
Only Herman Calneshond and William Engleys, both from Stralsund, brought in 
a more varied cargo which included boards, "pannes de Wadmale, tymbre de 
Greywerke", and coal. From 4 July to 26 September 1304 all the entries on 
the Custom Account for Whitby are, without exception, for herring, when 
£40213e4d was the total value. Again, for the same period in 1315 herring 
was the exclusive cargo. Merchants from "“Lumbardy", St. Mariekirk, Dunkirk, 


Ostend, Brule, Blankenberg, Dieppe, Calais were engaged in this trade. 


The emphasis was upon September and August which were the months when 
the herring shoals appeared off the coast. This was a principal reason for 
the greatest numbers of aliens arriving at this time. The Customs Accounts 
for Scarborough (35-36 Edward 29 September - 7 July) illustrate the transi- 
tion from general trade to herring and salt in the latter part of the year e(49) 
In December and January Hugtred fitz Arnald, William Folour and William fitz 
Boyd, all of Sluys import very varied cargoes which consist of Spanish iron, 
wax, cloth, boards, Guernsey apples and oil. Hardly any merchants are named 
as importers from February to April. In May numbers increase and salt is 

the principal cargo. 126 "wagas" of salt are listed for the month introduced 
by a very representative selection of merchants. In June rice » canvas and 
butter are among imports in which salt again predominates. In July herring 
imports increase until they reach a high maximum in August. In this period 


the numbers of merchants vastly increases and their ports of origin vary more 
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considerably than before. 


Incidental reference has been made to the typical cargoes which the 
14.th century brought into the North-East ports. They were predominantly 
Baltic goods, such as pitch, wax, timber, boards, oil and cordwain, but be- 
sides there were many other commodities often brought from afar, mainly by 
middlemene Laurence de Hamburg, for example, brought rice, and William 
Folour of Sluys brought Spanish iron. Foreign ships also played an important 
part in the English coastal trade at this time. Such trade occupied a great 
share in the economy of the North-East ports. It was mainly this local trade 
which maintained the ports during Winter and Spring months. Although there 
were merchants from Chester and Wales engaged in trade with Scarborough and 
Whitby, the greatest proportion of English merchants came from the East and 
South-East coast. FIG. 2 shows that three areas were predominant; the East 
Anglian coast, especially around the Orwell estuary; the north and east 
coasts of Kent; and the Humber-Ouse district. The latter is most surprising 
since Pontefract, Snaith, Bawtry and York are so far inland. But river navi- 
gation was an extremely important means of transport in Medieval times. Traf- 
fic along rivers was often long distance: leed was regularly sent from 
Nidderdale to York and thence to Hull entirely by water, for instance, and the 
Abbot of St. Mary's, York, had his ships plying to and fro between Boston and 
the Abbey, by river. (50) 


Of the East Anglian ports, ships from Ipswich, Winterton, Orford, 
Spalding, Wisbech, Blakeney and Lynn occur most frequently. Sandgate is most 
regularly represented among the Kentish ports. A great deal of Traffic be- 
tween the small coastal towns of the North-East occurred. The quayage ac- 
counts at Scarborough (1321) show that Whitby, Filey, Flamborough and Hornsea 
ships put into the port with regularity. Newcastle and Hartlepool ships were 
frequent visitors, but ships from Hull and Boston were never mentioned in the 


series of Accounts examined. 


Scarborough and Whitby, then, were active ports on @ coast which was 
busy with foreign and home traffic. The early 14th century shows them par- 
ticipating strongly in this trade. Scarborough was by far the more important 
of the two, although the development of specialisation in herring fishing had 
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given a stimulus to Whitby. Neither, however, can be compared to the large 
and intricately organised ports such as Hull. Within their own area, never- 
theless, they provided a useful and much used avenue for trade - important. 


where land contacts were difficult and large towns distant. 


(32) 


(33) 
(34) 


(35) 
(36) 


(37) 
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LANDSCAPE HISTORY AT BROMPTON BY SAWDON 
Tne, He, Rushton »-Ben Sce 
PART 2 > aks 
(Continued from Number 6, 1963, page 29) 


The Low Commons 
The low commons stretched to the south-west of Brompton, where they 
merged into a great belt of similar land running beyond Pickering. They were 
chiefly Carr-land, ill drained and used for rough cattle pasture. Some areas 
were laid aside for the use of the working oxen. Feat from the "Pitts" may 
have been used as fuel, but it is significant that in the 12th century Eustace 
de Vescy, Lord of Brompton, leased’a turbary in neighbouring Ruston. 


The low commons were comtimous with the lanes which ran into the 
village, and these too were cropped by the township's herd until the 18th 
century. Adjoining waste land at the south end of Brompton formed the "Butts". 
Bow and arrow shooting there is mentioned in documents of Henry the 7th's 
reign. The Low Commons included:- | 


West Carr. The Pitts. Butts. 
East Carr. G(C) ormire. Oxfold (possibly inclosed) 


In the 18th century, the law recognised common rights which were at-—- 
tached to ancient houses, cottages, and frontsteads (where a house may have 
once existed). In cases where the Inclosure Commissioner's notebooks have 
survived, the tracing of common right houses can separate the older portions 
of a village from the new. In practice, new "squatters" on the waste prob— 
ably made full use of the commons and in time custom might recognise their 
"rights", Yet, in 1660, a Brompton woman was presented at Court for erecting 
a@ new cottage without the statutory four acres to accompany it. With a 
mounting population in the 17th and 18th centuries, the village might make a 
sharper distinction between common-right owners and mere users of the Commons. 


Evictions and deportations were not unknown. 


The High Commons and Woodlands 
The High Commons of Brompton and Sawdon were mainly moorland, but in- 


cluded some valley and hillside land, much of it limited in value for culti- 
vation. Many parts of this high land had distinguishing names, often of very 
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ancient derivation and associated with striking landscape features. Since 
these areas were not divided by man-made ditches or balks, it would be mis- 
leading to give them precise acreages. In all the Commons amounted to 2451 


acres. Many of these locality names are still in use:- 


Broats Yeatherick (Yederick) Halleykeld Rigg 

Moorsome High Moor . West Brow, Sawdon Dale 

Grain End Troutsdale Brow Row Brow, Sawdon Dale 

Brandy Gate Slack Moory Brow Twine Gill Slack 

Cockmoor Knowles Row Whins . 

(Hackness Gill Red Gap Turf Moor or purhecee 
and Westergill) East Moor East Moor Hills 


In the earliest period, the parish boundaries, and township boundaries 
on the Moorlends were probably imprecise. Intercommoning of the kind that 
has survived on Fylingdales Moor would appear reasonable whilst the pressure on 
land was not intense. Later the claims of the townships to take pasture, 
timber or the strays (from other parishes) in definite areas would be more 
vigorously enforced. Brompton moors extended northwards to Troutsdale Beck, 
beyond which was the land of the pre-Domesday community of Troutsdale. In 
time long curving boundaries separated off the neighbouring commons of Wyke=- 
ham and Snainton. On the Wykeham side, a stone-heap, a line of boundary- 
stones, the Pyke Howe (or Hole), and a ditch at the east of Row Howes gave a 


demarcation. 


The Brompton Moors were subject to Forest Law in the later Middle Ages, 
administered by the officers and courts of Pickering Forest. On at least one 
occasion this jurisdiction was disputed by Lords of the Honour of Brompton. 

The amount of actual woodland recorded in Domesday Book for the parish is not 
impressive, neither is it complete. At one time, a considerable area of wood 
and underwood may have existed but this was gradually confined to the steeper 
valley sides of Brompton Dale, Sawdon Dale and Troutsdale. When a Medieval 
villager slew a hart under Hernhead (Herringhead, on the west boundary of 
Brompton Moor), he lost it, because the wood "was too thick to tell what be-~ 
came of it", 


The shooting of deer is recorded during the 13th-14th centuries at 
Aycliffside (in Troutsdale), Troutsdale Brow, (near William's Cross, probably 


the "stone=heap", mentioned in the boundary description) and Brompton Dale. 
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This was illegal and fines were levied. By the 17th century, few of these 
animals remained in the area. The woodland which once gave covert to the 
deer was progressively reduced. At the great Pickering Forest Court of 
1334-38, we read of Snainton and Westhorpe having wasted the Backleys, Darn= 
combe, and Deepdale woods, taking oak and underwood. Brompton and Sawdon 
townships were reducing south Troutsdale wood, and all four townships had 
taken underwood from Undersidegate in Troutsdale. Ayclif and Sawdon Dale 
were also forested, but timber continually being removed. Three hundred years 
later, Troutsdale wood had only "60 old trees", and these were of little value. 


The Brompton commoners had the ancient right to take fallen timber for 
fuel, and could buy heavier beams for making ploughs, cottages and fencing. 
If they could get away with it, they would just take it, and Forest records 
are full of such attempts. As the available timber dwindled, the importance 
of turf as fuel probably grew. A large section of the East Moor became known 


as the "turbary" or Turf Moor, and access to it was a common right. 


As deer and woodland declined, sheep replaced then. Bearing their 
town brands the sheep ranged far over the Moors, in the care of village shep- 
herds, whose small folds sometimes acquired a permanence as "ancient inclo- 
sures". The development of the herds is not well recorded but the monaster- 
ies played an important part. At Brompton their acquisition of the Church and 
its tithes gave them an interest in the village herd. At one time Malton 
Priory had the right to pasture hundreds of animals in Brompton. Much of the 
wool was exported through Malton and Scarborough, and village weavers took a 
proportion of the crop. 


One or two areas of the High Commons provided better pasture. Pigs 
might ramble in the woodland, and an extent of 1314 valued the grazing of Ay-= 
clif in Troutsdale at £1.10.0d. Possibly it was the area later known as the 
Troutsdale Intack. But most of the moorlands were recorded as barren ling 


and bent by 1707. 
The Ancient Inclosures 


The ancient inclosures form the last, and most intriguing tract of 
parish land, They range from closes connected with some institution of the 
village community to those acquired by an individual for his own uses. Among 
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the "special-purpose" inclosures, we find the sites of mills, millponds, pin- 
folds, bull closes and quarries. The parish Church of Brompton, with its 
burial yard, and its chapel site at Sawdon occupied inclosures which served 
the village community but also drew income from the parish to- support monas= 
teries, and the later landowners who acquired the monastic tithe rights. Most 
difficult to locate on the ground are the Manor Halls or sites of Manor Halls, 
and their immediate estates. The property boundaries of the garths or crofts 
of the farmer's cottages and messuages were more likely to remain stable for 
long periods. Almost all these ancient closes were concentrated in the im— 


mediate area of the two nucleated townships. 


It is more difficult to reconstruct village layouts from 18th century 
inclosure documents, where maps are missing, since few of the ancient inclo- 
sures were altered or re-allocated. Nevertheless, something can be attempted 
(see maps 3 & LL) e 

The Brompton and Sawdon Manors 

The Brompton manors have a confusing history, but a brief summary of 
their known development is essential. Domesday Book recorded 2 manors and 2 
other estates, rated in carucates. After the Conquest 


- Ulf's manor of 1$ carucates passed to the Crown. 


- Gamel's manor of 6 carucates " " Berenger de Toeni. 
- other land of 43 carucates " " the Crown. 
~ Morcar's socland of 3 carucates " " the Crown. 


In neighbouring Snainton, Berenger had 5 carucates » and the Crown had 34 caru= 


cates of socland. There were smaller manors belonging to other owners there. 


By the close of the 13th century, Berenger's holdings at Brompton and 
Snainton had passed to the Bigod family, and in Kirkby's Inquest are described 
as 10 carucates in Snainton and Westhorpe (subdivided into two equal tenant 
holdings) (1284). Another account of 1314 shows the Vescy family as subten- 
ants of just under 8 carucates of this estate, apparently holding 9 oxgangs 
of it in demesne. 


By 1284-5, another 12 carucates, in Brompton and Sawdon, had passed to 
Roger de Mowbray from the Crown and was also sublet to the Vescy family, The 
combined holdings of 22 carucates were to form the Honour of Brompton. In 
1314, not only are 6 carucates at Brompton, and 6 at Sawdon recorded under the 
es, 


Vescy fee, but another 4 carucates, 6 oxgangs held from the Earl of Lancaster, 
who had received the Crown land at Brompton, This would make a total holding 
rated in 1314 at over 2) carucates. The ratings do not seem to have been 
stable, but this is not unusual, and indeed, in the early 14th century there 
was a prolonged Court dispute about the differing claims of the Vescy's suc- 
cessors and the.Earls of Lancaster. One of the judgments given was that the 
Brompton estates involved were ancient Crown demesne, whilst the Snainton ‘es 


tates were not. 


What is more important is the steady estate amalgamation. Before the 
Norman Conquest, there were at least 3 Brompton lordships, 2 of which had con- 
necting lordships in Snainton. (The ownership of the "other land" is not given 
in Domesday Book.) By 1314, although there were still 3 "overlords" (the 
Mowbrays, the Bigods and the Earl of Lancaster), the whole of Brompton, and a 
large part of Snainton were held as the single fee of the Vescy family. The 
inquisition taken at the death of William de Vescy of Kildare in 1314 is hence 
important as giving an account of the earliest Brompton lordships before their 
identity was totally submerged. . 


The Inquisition recorded 1 "manor of Brompton” (annual value 2s) as- 
sociated with 6 carucates of demesne (£38.40) and Brompton water mill €10) 
as part of the Mowbray overlordship. At an unknown date since the Conquest, 
(legend places it before the Conquest), a Castle had been built on the Eastan- 
by side of the township. Just below it was the water mill. It is tempting 
to identify the "manor" with the Castle, and hence the Ulf-Crow-Mowbray- 
Vescy manor with the east side of the village, bounded by Hungate at the rear. 


The Inquisition gives the other part of the Mowbray lordship at Sawdon 
as a piece of land (value 6d), 28 cottages (£1.£18.4), the Ayclif grazing 
(£1.10.0) and 6 carucates in the hands of free tenants. The unusual entry of 
an isolated piece of land of low value suggests that this may have been the 
site of a Sawdon manor-house, known from another inquisition of 128), to have 
been falling into decay. At that time there was demesne land yielding a low 
income. Between the two dates the number of freeholders and cottagers yield- 
ing rents or knight service had increased. This suggests the abandonment of 


demesne farming and the commutation of the labour services owed on the lord's 
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demesne for rents. Equally it affords indirect evidence for the view that 
Sawdon did then have its own open-field system.. This is supported by the 
existence of the small Rowe Howes field, by the separate name Bratha attaching 
to the northernmost parts of the High West Field, and by the existence into 
the 18th century of Sawdon's own pindar, overseers, and byelawmen, the latter 
making separate presentments at the Manor Court. Nevertheless, we cannot 
clearly identify the boundary of Sawdon's open fields with its know township 
boundarye 

The site of Sawdon's manor hall is traditionally associated with the 
ancient inclosures, clustered at the high east side of the village, opposite 
the site of Sawdon Chapel. In 1760, these were held by three members of the 
Cass family, "gentlemen" and socage tenants of the Duchy, the family of high- 
est status in Sawdon at the time. The two inclosures to their north belonged 
to the Duchy and Sir George Cayley. Finds have been reported from these 
fields, and excavation might be fruitful. It seems likely that the immediate 
estate of the Hall was eventually broken up into closes, held by those who 


acquired the old manor property in later centuries. 
The Lost Estates 


The location of the other centres is less certain and hinges on the 
rediscovery of documents. The Bigod estate of Westhorpe is associated with 
Snainton and with the site of Brompton Church. It had 9 tofts, and 9 oxgangs 
(£72420), while another 6 carucates 6 oxgangs were in the hands of free tenants. 
Its nucleus seems to be a "toft in Kekesgate" valued at 2 shillings, sugges- 
ting a dwelling at least as significant as the castle (itself possibly already 
in decay). Can we assume that the present High Hall site, or somewhere to 
the west of it, close to the church, marks the Westhorpe settlement. It seems 
likely, but an opposite tradition links Westhorpe with Brnsitiony Low Hall to the 
southwest. 

The later connection between Low Hall and Snaintm is well-established. 
At the time of the Snainton Inclosure, John Cayley owned the Low Hall site, 
together with the greater part of the Snainton tithes, 8) oxgangs and 6) houses 
or fronteads there. In Brompton he held very little land. However, it was 


Sir George Cayley, a minority land-holder in Snainton,who received an award in 
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lieu of 12 beast gates, which belonged to him "in right of a certain house 
called Westrup otherwise Westhall in Brompton". This would seem almost deci-~ 
sive, except for the possibility that this hall might have been named after the 
Westrop family rather than the after settlement which carried the same name 
(and pronunciation). 


The fourth estate mentioned in the Inquisition of 1314 was held by 
the Vescys from the Earl of Lancaster (old Crown land). It is described as 
in Brompton and held by socage. Its nucleus seems to have then been "the 
site of two barns with dovecote". Its properties included 5 tofts in the 
hends of free tenants (2s 3d), 4 tofts and 7 oxgangs (£7.14.114), and another 
3 carucates 7 oxgangs in the hands of free tenants (yielding £2.12.54) payable 
to Pickering Castle). In another document of 1322, a dilapidated dovecot and 
an empty house are spoken of. The inference again seems to be that a 'manor' 
hall had lost its functions under the all-embracing rule of the Vescys. 


It is tempting to identify the "dovecot" estate with the present Low 
Hall at Brompton, where a noted (but undated) example of an early dovecot still 
stands. Yet there are other possibilities - the present Manor house farm 
site, the Malpas cluster of ancient inclosures, the Low Hall-farm site (Sir 
George Cayley had a Low Hall in the 18th century apparently distinct from that 
of John Cayley) and other sites close to the village. 


In some respects, the Crown Manor has as good a claim to be "lost" as 
"lost Westhorpe". Even as late as 1619-21, we find a Crown inquisition 
plaintively seeking "a place of land, a dovehouse in Brompton decayed now,who 
has the land". It also asked where 5 tofts and 9 oxgangs sometime William de 
Vesey's had gone to. The jury provided no answer to the questions. 


The disappearance of both estates is probably more apparent than real. 
It is the disappearance of documents which is more striking. While insuffi- 
cient evidence is yet available to explain the sequence of events, one theory 
suggests that the two estates suffered division, and loss of identity rather 
than the depopulation typical of classical "lost villages". After subdivi- 
sions of this kind, the term "manor" often lost its clear meaning, and was ap- 
plied to substantial dwellings or their estates, with or without manor rights. 
Several "halls" may have been built at Brompton as estates were bought, sold, 
divided and re-amalgamated. - 2 -- 


An example is provided by the Moryn family, who were tenants of 34 
oxgangs, 18 tofts, other lends and a house, during the 13th and early 14th 
centuries, holding in Brompton and Snainton from the Duchy and the Vescy's 
SUCCESSOFS. | When Sir John Moryn founded the Chantry in Brompton Church in 
4326, he gave part of this estate to maintain the chantry priests, including 
3 oxgangs of Crown socland and some houses. This was sublet to others and 
the priests drew the rents. When the chantry was dissolved in the 16th 
century, their "mansion" (reputedly west of the church) and estates probably 
reverted to the Crown. Another family, significantly named "Westrop" held 
8 oxgangs of socland, 12 tofts and 2 houses from the Duchy during this period 
at Brompton, Snainton, Wykeham and Ruston. James Westrop's memorial stone 
in Brompton Church records that he served a king and two queens "without re- 
compense" during the 16th century, and the family disappear from the record 


shortly afterwards. Their "manor", or part of a manor passed to the Fairfaxes. 


In King James' time, the identity of the Crown estate seems to have 
been re-established. We find the "manor house", its small backside, a cot- 
tage, a house and barn and two small crofts occupied by William Bridekirk. 
Another house, barn and hemp garth were occupied by Thomas Cass, and both men 
participated in the lease. Associated with it were 84 acres, known as "7 ox- 


gangs in Tana" apparently in flatts on the east side of the parish. 


One other landscape feature bears on the history of the Crown and 
Westhorpe estates, both of which had part of their property in Snainton. The 
regularity of the parish boundaries along the Vale of Pickering, is broken by 
the great "pharisee's nose" that Snainton pushes into Brompton. Most other 
“boundaries sweep northerly in a regular manner. Its date is uncertain, and 
its shape may be influenced by considerations of tithe, estate ownership, and 
field systems. Its effect on the moors was to divide the area called Moor= 
some in almost equal halves between the two parishes, an area studded with 
tiny pits of uncertain age or purpose. Further south it divided Brompton's 
High West Field from Snainton's High East Field (this formed the block of land 
between Wyedale and Brompton Dale.) Hereafter, the boundary comes unusually 
close to Brompton Village, and makes sharp turns around the ancient inclosures 
_ of the Brompton west manors, dividing them from Snainton Bottoms Field. One 
projection of the boundary points to the present High Hall, Brompton; the 
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other to the present Low Hall, Brompton, In each case the access road falls 
within Snainton parish. The boundary then swings back westwards to divide 
the Carrland more or less equitably between the two parishes. 

Brompton Church and Castle. 

Brompton Church and Castle merit separate discussion, but little is 
known of their foundation. The present Church inclosure abutts the High Hall 
inclosure in a manner suggesting the one has been detached from the other. 
Probably it originated as the private chapel of the Berenger-Bigo-Vescy estate. 
This estate was active in 1086, while the others were not. A church and a 
mill were also functioning. MThere is 4 tradition that there were once two 
Brompton churches. 


Brompton Castle has not been excavated. No direct records of its 
history have yet been located. Legend places it as once a home of the North- 
umbrian kings, connects it with the gallows on Galleyhill, with the houndgate 
at its rear and with a lovelorn knight who slew his affianced lady on a step 
ladder to her upper room, during the time of the Crusades, after which the 
Castle is said to have decayed. The Castle close (Sandemann's garth) of to- 
day is probably only part of the old Castle inclosure. 


Between the 14th and the 1/th centuries, the Vescy estates were also 
subdivided. In the 14th century the male line failed and three heiresses 
brought Brompton manors, or parts of manors to the families of Conyers, Eure 
and Bromflete. Sir Ralph Eure is known to have had a house close to Brompton 
Butts in the 15th century, by which time the castle was probably in decay. It 
is not known if this division of the estate was made in terms of the old manor- 
ial structure. Froperty history is less revealing hereafter as deeds are of- 
ten couched in formal rather than descriptive terms. After a confused period 
of divided estates, properties were re-amalgamated during the 16th and 17th 
centuries by the Cayley and Hutchinson (later Langley) fanilies. Among other 
properties the Cayleys acquired a mansion House: associated with the church. 

By inclosure times Sir Gearge Cayley and Boynton Langley were joint lords of 
"a manor of Brompton", whilst the Crown was Lord Paramount in right of the 


Ducy of Lancaster. 
Emparking 
There is some evidence that as the Cayleys acquired more and more of 
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the ancient inclosures of Brompton, they began a radical alteration of their 
landscape. A new High Hall (sketched by Warburton) was built on the site of 
the earlier one, north of the churchyard. The vicarage house at the west end 
of the Churchyard was acquired and probably demolished.(1743) The churchyard 
wall was rebuilt (1735) and its yard altered. The Chancel of the Church was 
shorn off. Sir George Cayley sought leave to inclose 450 ft. of road running 
southeast from the village, and 600 ft. of road across Hall Garth Flat. Dur- 
ing the inclosure of 1760, these plans were fulfilled. Sir George enclosed 
Eastanby Lane, Kirk Lane, the north part of a street called West Row, a section 
of the old road to the Ings, Hicks Lane and strips adjacent to the high road 
leading into the west end of Brompton. In return, he was to make alternative 
routes adequate through Barnards Lane, Hungate, and the road at the bottom of 
Hungate. He acknowledged his intention to knock down a house east of his gar- 
den, and to move the road eastwards across it. He planned to wall off West 
Row from Town Street allowing a door and style to those whose walkways were 


interrupted. 


Not all these roads can be identified with certainty, nor is it clear 
that all these changes were carried out. Some of them were clearly aimed to 
restrict public access to the area south of High Hall which now became parkland, 
The view was "improved" by farmal plantations. Another feature of the Inclo- 
sure was an exchange whereby Sir George acquired 11 houses in Brompton which 
had previously belonged to the Langleys, thereby bringing the greater part of 
the village into the owmership of this family. Some years later, even Bromp- 
ton Low Hall was acquired from the other branch of the Cayley family. The 
decay of the old manorial estates was complete. Brompton Dale was made into 
a northward extension of the park, its entrance flanked by formal columns, and 
& new mansion built at Brompton Green, whilst High Hall was modified and ex- 
tended. 

The 18th Century Inclosure 


Occasionally in Inclosure documents, the distinction is made between 
"old" and "ancient" inclosures » or "inclosures recently made". During the 
early 18th century, the more ancient inclosures were slowly added to. The 
manner in which this was achieved is not clear, for such inclosing involved 


other villagers in the loss of pasture rights on these fields once the crop 
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had been lifted. About 1755, around 95 acres were inclosed by Mr. Langley 
and Sir George Cayley (along with other lands) in the High West Field, an area 
known as Longlands, only to be re-allocated at the 1756 inclosure by Act of 
Parliament (not shown inclosed on the map). 


These experiments took inclosure, almost for the first time, beyond the 
nucleated villages. Only a few folds, and intakes had preceded them These 
new inclosures sometimes acquired distinguishing names:— 


~ the intack - jointly owned by Sir George Cayley and Mr. Langley 
~ Nero? close, Westfield Close, - belonging Sir (in 1757) 
~ Longlands Close. George Cayley. 
~- Bratha Close - belonging William Cossins, Gentleman (not located). 
~ the "pasture" (same parts of which had lately been garths) - 
Belonging to Sir George. 
Of more uncertain date are: 


~ 4. Sawdon intacks - belonging to the Cass family and Sir George Cayley. 
- Bank Close in Sawdon Dale, Gormire Close, Troutsdale closes, 2 
coney garths, 2 crofts, 5 Eastanby Closes, Acres Close, New Close, 
Brompton Dale Close, East Rise Close, and the 6 Malpas Closes 
~ belonging to Sir George Cayley. 
- Dolman Close - belonging Mr. Langley (before 1328). 
~ West Close - belonging William Cossins, Gentleman. 
Experiment was abandoned in 1757, when the proprietors drew up articles 
of agreement to inclose the entire parish. They stressed that the lands of 
the different proprietors lay intermixed and dispersed in small parcels over 
the fields and meadows. For improvement to take. place it was necessary to 
sweep away the "immemorial right of common in the fields and meadows, for 


cattle" once the crop had been take. 


An Act of Parliament was obtained, and Commissioners appointed to div- 
ide, inclose and award parish lands in lieu of earlier field and common rights. 
Only the manorial, court and royalty rights of the Langleys, the Crown and the 
Cayleys were excluded. Uncertainty. still remained as to the nature of the 
Crown estate but it was laid down that this should be considered as equal to 
4. common right houses, 7 oxgangs and 12 days mowing. A flurry of buying and 
selling preceded the final award which was completed in 1760. 


The award created a new landscape. A patchwork quilt of new proper- 


ty boundaries spread over the parish, each owner being required to ditch and 
fence portions of his bounds. The ancient division of the parish into 5 great 
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tracts ceased, for each owner could now decide his own cropping and stocking. 
Arable and pasture land frequently proved interchangeable, and large crops 
were taken from old sward. New drains were cut to carry water to and from 
the fields. Several parish roadways passed into limbo, but new roads gave 
access to the new "fields". Tithes in kind were in most cases swept away 
and replaced by money rents. The Sexton and Bellringer who had cus tomarily 
taken hay from certain balks in the meadows, received instead the right to an 
annual Xmas payment of 10s from the Cayleys. The last piece of parish land 
to be inclosed was the poor quality Turf Moor, where stinted pasturing was 


allowed for some years. 


Inclosure created two great compact estates, the Cayley estate of 
over 2100 acres: and the Langley holdings - concentrated adjacent to the 
families' Wykeham Abbey Estate but with outlying farms at Sawdon. The Duchy 
award of 299 acres, like that of the yeomen and gentry receiving substantial 
awards, was more scattered. The cottagers with common rights received small 
plots in the High and Low Commons. The Cass family gained a considerable 


Sawdon estate. 


Subsequent development can be illustrated by the rapid development of 
the Cayley estate. This was re-organised into large compact farms, and new 
farm buildings were erected on the land, away from the village. Within the 
boundary fences, smaller fields and pastures were fenced and hedged, often 
following the shape of the ancient flatts. At the Snainto inclosure, Sir 
George was able to secure an award of land fringing Brompton Dale on the west 


Side, which was amalgamated with the Brompton estate. 


By 1790, the development was sufficiently advanced for almost the en= 
tire Brompton-Snainton estate to be offered for sale. Much was withdrawn and 
another sale was held five years later. But the greater part of the property 
remained intact until the 20th century. In 1790, there were 2100 acres, 
nearly all within a ring fence. All except 500 acres of moorland were in 
closes accommodated with farm houses, outbuildings and cottages. The rental 
was £1417 and there were useful game and fishing rights... The selling price 


was £42,000. There were 4 farms over 300 acres in size. 


In our ow day, the estate boundaries established at inclosure have 
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broken down, but the field pattern established by the Inclosure Commissioners 
remains. They took some of their dividing lines from landscape features 
which existed before them. In other cases, they swept away ancient field 
lines, and drew the surveyor's straight line across the map. The same is 
true of the improving estate-owners and farmers who followed them. They 
created the detail of a new landscape, within the framework that the Commis- 


sioner's "country planning" had given then. Today, another landscape revo-~ 
lution is underway at Brompton. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INDEX FOR NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE, 1962-63 


This annual index was first published in the Transactions for 1963 
but a number of entries have been held over until the present year owing to 
lack of space. To enable the index to be as complete as possible it is re- 
quested that members forward a brief account of any field-work or excavation 
upon which they have been engaged, or any chance find that has come to their 
notice in North-east Yorkshire, to the Curator, Scarborough Museum. The 
latter is indebted to the following for information incorporated in the present 
index: - 


Messrs. Je C. Crimlisk, P. Farmer, RH. Hayes, GR. Pye, 
F,. C. Rimington and J. Robinson. 


The entries are arranged under the name of the civil parish in which they 


occur and the parishes are listed alphabetically. 


AISLABY (near Whitby), N.R. 


Near Aislaby Vicarage. NZ 855085. 


In the summer of 1963 Dr. A.W-eRiddolls investigated the reported line of the 
Roman road known as Wade's Causeway. A zone largely of Boulder Clay stones 
was sectioned but no evidence of a road was found. 


ALLERSTON, N.R. 
Manor House. SE 878830. 


Excavations by the Scarborough & District EhaSbl pet Society directed by 
Mr.F.C. Rimington has continued on this medieval site. ~The excavation and 
clarification of a small 14th century hall with a later (17th century) industr- 
ial annex has been completed. There are surface indications of many other 
foundations nearby and already the remains of a circular structure (dovecote?) 
have been found. The finding of early Anglian and Romano-British sherds may 
prove fortuitous, but are probably significant for the known history of the 
site goes back at least until Saxon times and it is commonly said that Roman 
bricks are incorporated into the foundations of the Elizabethan farm-house 
occupying part of the site. | 

Thompson's Rigg. SE 8892 


A complex of barrow, cairns and ancient banks and walling to the S.E. of Blakey 
Topping was surveyed by members of the Scarborough & District Archaeological 
Society under the direction of Messrs. Hayes and Rutter in 1963. #The barrows 
and cairns numbered 89 and the fragments of ruined walling and earthen banks, 
which were mostly in short lengths, totalled over 1,570 ft. A single "hut- 
circle", with a diameter of 26 ft. was present. Thompson's Rigg is the proper- 
ty of the Forestry Commission, but it is understood that the area of archaeo= 
logical interest will not be planted or ploughed. 
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APPLETON-LE-MOORS, N.R. 
of Village Street. SE 736880 


A 
e e Si g 
AASSURRORASOOSA ROARS E ASRS ROASSEAARALORD POCTEPCT POOP eee eee eee eee 


Roman silver coin of Gordian III (238-4) A.D.) found by Messrs.R.& J.Swales, 
Spring 1962, whilst digging at rear of house. In possession of Mr.B.Frank. 


BARNBY, NR. 
Westgate Lane, East Barnby. NZ 825125. 


OORERIOASARAOOOOE SODAS SOOUEO RO USORE ARRAOROAROUEAATEOOAORAGOAL ESE SARARELOAASAARAEE 


Traces of disused paved footpath of stone slabs observed by Messrs.R.H Hayes 
and J.G. Rutter in 1962 extending down west side of Westgate Lane. 
West Barnby. NZ 819125. 


SOROTOLTTAT AOTC TCE 


Paved footpath consisting of a single line of stone slabs (same very large), 
extending north and south of Sear Hill Footbridge, traced by Messrs.R.H.Hayes 
and J.G. Rutter in 1962. 


BILSDALE WEST, N.R. 
Bumper Moor. 


APA ARAAAA AAALAC 

An extensive cairn-group associated with an ancient field system near Bumper 
Castle (an abandoned farm) was surveyed by members of the Scarborough & 
District Archaeological Society and others in 1963 under the direction of 
Messrs.Hayes and Rutter. The cairns numbered 245 and the length of ancient 
walling amounted to about 2,000 feet. A single "hut-circle" 29 ft. in 
diameter was identified. 


BRANSDALE, N.R. 
Bloworth Slack, Bransdale Moor. NZ 617040 


OP OSEORSRORUORODASICROUOSSOAE DD GO CUO SESSA POUROROR ORO RROEOS OUOSO UC ACASO SEE EROO Ss DORR SOOeeL, 


Surface find of flint leaf-shaped arrowhead 1963. Deposited in Scarborough 
Museum. 


EAST HESLERTON, BR. 
East Heslerton Wold. SE 9397536 


Na RARTAARALLAAAL AA AAA AA AAA 

Eastern half of the East Heslerton Long Barrow was excavated by F.J. de Ne 
and H.L. Vatcher on behalf of the Ministry of Public Building and Works in 
October-November 1962. No burials remained (probably ploughed away) but 

flint implements and pottery found. 


FARNDALE WEST SIDE, N.R. 
Olive House. SE 673943 


Handle of green-glazed jug, round-sectioned with vertical corrugations, pro- 
bably late 13th century A.D., found by Mr. W. Leng and given to MreA.H. 
Whitaker. : : 


FILEY, E.R. 
Church Farm TA 1188141 


Trial excavations on the medieval site near St. Oswald's Church previously 
excavated by Mr. P.T. Clay and others in 1926-28 were undertaken by Flight- 
Lieutenant Marshall in 1963. Nothing of importance was uncovered and the 
finds consisted of pottery dating from circa 1250 A.D. 

Queen Street. TA 119808 : 


MOSSE CORASORERIEOSEOC UR AUROO ROOD SER ORROOOSE COC ERAOA OE! 


Mr. John C. Crimlisk obtained pottery dating from circa 1250 A.D. to the 1 9th 
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century from an area in Queen Street under development by the Filey U.D.C. 
in 1963. 
Roman Signal Station Site, Carr Naze. TA 128817 


POOR RCRET TED T OCU EC ED ETE TORET ELT ET PETER OPEL EEE E LOE TT ODETTE TEE TTL TEED ETT 
Two coins found by Miss E. Clay: 
(1) Late 4th century; Roman Emperor uncertain but possibly AreaGiuce. 
(2) Probably late 4th century Roman but no details: visible. 
In possession of Mr. J. C. Crimlisk. 
Muston Roade = TA 144507 
Chance find in garden of new bungalow of Mr. K. Henderson of a small stone 
-axee Full description in Bradford City Art Gallery and Museums "Archaeology 
Group Bulletin" for September 1963. In possession of Mr. J.C.Crimlisk. 


FOLKTON, E.R. 


TA 0480 (approx. ) 


PRETO ETEO EET OTOL EC OOLEL OTT 


Surface find of polished stone axe from Flixton or Folkton Carrs presented 
to Scarborough Museum 1963. 


FYLINGDALES MOOR, N.R. 
Cross Rigg or Shooting House Ri 9002 


PPOEP EO ROOOTT EEOC PE ELT ETTORE ERECT EEE EEE COLT COTE Ze NS, 2002 

The cairn group in the neighbourhood of the linear earth-wotk (NZ 905022) ‘on 
John Cross Rigg was examined by Messrs. R.K. Hayes and R.G. Rutter in Spring 
1963. These cairns are now few in number, the majority having been destroyed 
in recent years for an unknown reason, presumably by the military authorities. 
According to Elgee (Early Man, 122) this cairn group numbered 1,300, but a 
figure nearer 300 appears to have been more probably. The linear earthwork 
(a cross-ridge dike) remains undamaged. 


GANTON, E.Re 
Ganton Wold. SE 9975 (approx. ) 


TOTAL ETLEEOEOLELTEEL 


Flint leaf~shaped arrowhead labelled "Ganton Wold 1867" presented to the 
Scarborough Museum by the Gunnersbury Park Museum 1963. 


GILLAMOOR, N.R. 
Mill Field, Lowna. SE 685906 


Ceeeeeeccersereceseee cere esv ere rere ceeregcere re err e rere cere eer ey 


Polished axe of Great Langdale greenstone found with flint knife by Mr. J. 
Flintoff whilst ploughing in 1960 and since deposited in Ryedale Museum. 


GLATSDALE, N.R. 
Post Gate Hill. NZ 7590)6 


Medieval bloomery furnace excavated by Mr. G. Harland, Glaisdale, 1963. 
Sherds of the 13th ~ 16th centuries were found. 


HAWNBY, NR. 
Hawnby Moore SE 5393. 


A cairn-group with associated fragments of ancient walling and a linear earth- 
work near Low Thwaites was surveyed by members of the Scarborough & District 
Archaeological Society under the direction of Messrs. R. H. Hayes and JeGe 
Rutter in 1963. The cairns numbered 71, but the few short lengths of walling 
totalled only about 200 ft. in length. Fragments of a bank and ditch, 
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probably forming parts of the same earthwork, measured about 600 ft. in 
length. A section through this. earthwork matical aA a turf bank now only 


15-18 ins. high and a single ditch with an original depth of not more than 
18 ins. 


HUTTON BUSCEL, N.R. 
Hutton Field. SE 969854 


Surface find of greenstone polished axe, a leaf-shaped and two barbed-and- 
tongued flint arrowheads 1963. Presented to Scarborough Museum. 
Ancat Farm. SE 963865. 


COOTUAA ECR ET ETRE CUCL ACOA ECE EEE LE CEL EC OCCOOEE EOE 
Surface finds of ground stone axe and two leaf-shaped flint arrowheads from 
near Ancat Farm 1963. Presented to Scarborough Museum. 


poise EAOLE. N.R. 
Cooper's Riccall Field. SE 717894 


STOLE OTII ELT ET TELCO R EEE OL ET OTT TTT 

Romano-British hut site excavated under the direction of Mr. R.H. Hayes in 
October 1961. Large quantity of pottery and iron slag recovered; the 
pottery largely of Crambeck and Signal Station types. Further Romano— 
British pottery, iron slag and beehive querns found in recent years in ad- 
jacent fields (see also Old Pasture Field entry under Spaunto below) 

Bull Field, Oxclose. B 710893 — 71289% 


Medieval and calcite-gritted Romano-British pottery found on surface by 
Mr. L. Davison 1963, 
Water Swallows Farm. SE 710879 


TOLOT EPL OC OUT LATER RL ET CELLET ELEC CCCO TET E EL OCLC TOC Es 


Very fine polished greenstone axe (? Great Langdale), length 6 ins. found 
by Mr. E. Dowson above crag containing rock-shelter 1963. 
Spaunton Moor, near Spaunton Lodge. SE 697927 


OTOL AA A ELT ETT ACETATE LLC ETETEOTEE OT TE 

Broken fragment of polished flint axe found on surface by Mr. Headley 1962 
and given to Mr. R. H. Hayes. 

Spaunton Moor, Rudland Close. SE 699937 


AREAAATTA RAAT AT ARAAAAAR AAA AAA AAA 

Foundations of a long-house measuring approx. 110 ft. by 28 ft. enclosed in 
large oval earthen dike found by Mr. R. H. Hayes. To be excavated by 

Mr. A. Pacitto in 1964. 

Oxclose. SE 713887-713888 


“OPO POP ETOP OTOP ET LOOT OCTET 


The following surface finds have been made on ploughed fields by Mr. Le 
Davison and presented to Ryedale Museum:- 


(1) Barbed and tongued flint arrowhead. 
Hollow based flint arrowhead. 
3) Small leaf-shaped flint arrowhead. 
4.) Microlithic point, scrapers and large quantity of flint 


chippings. 
(5) Medieval pottery, including 13th/14th century base. 


KILDALE, N.R. 


Percy Rigge = NZ 607118 | 
Excavations on the site of Iron hoes huts were continued by Mr.R.Close in 1963, 
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KIRBYMOORSIDE, N.R. 
Near Robin Hood's Howl, Hagg Farm. SE 681869 


COODCETAL UOC TLE OOOO ODO LOPE ODOC CELE OOOO EEE ORO OLE ODO 


Site of ploughed-down barrow inspected by Mr. R.H.Hayes. Measures 120 ft. 
by 70 fte and 1 ft. in height. Probably remains of long barrow. 
Neville Castle Site, Manor Vale 


e 
TAT OTIL LEO TOELEM a eracitracegnedteraetrecteneccentcrrertentiteegqeress 


Trial excavations were undertaken by the Ministry of Public Building and 
Works in October 1962 and September 1963 on the site of what was probably 
a hunting lodge habitable until the early 17th century. A small quantity 
of 13th-14th century pottery was obtained. 


LEVISHAM, N.R. 
Levisham Moor Earthworks. SE 83192) 


The Scarborough & District Archaeological Society directed by Mr.F.C.Rimington 
continued excavations on the earthwork complex in September 1963 with the 
examination of Enclosure Be Traces of a large circular hut were disclosed 
and a considerable quantity of pottery of Iron Age character obtained. It is 
hoped to complete the excavation of the hut site in 1964. 


MOORSHOLM, NR. 
Moorside Farm NZ 689136 


PATETEL EL TTT TEE ETAT TET 


The following have been fourid on surface of fields by Mr. F. Tindall: 


(1) Polished axe of yellow-brown flint measuring 44 ins. long. 

03) Polished axe of grey-green stone (? Great Langdale), length 5% ins. 

(3) Polished circular stone with unfinished perforation, possibly an 
incomplete mace-head, length 4$ ins. 


. PICKERING, NR 


: 
High Blansby Barrows Nose 1 and 2. SE 829878 
cane? TUTTO O LTC CECA LTO CELE ET TEE ELEC CTL COE CELE LUELLA LEO 


Iwo round cairns badly damaged by deep ploughing previous to planting with 
conifers were examined by Messrs. R. H. Hayes and J.G. Rutter in November, 
1961. Both consisted almost entirely of stones and no finds were made. 


Northern (No.1) cairn (shown on 0.S. 6" sheet) measured 66 ft. - 54 ft. 

diam. and 2 ft. high. Southern (No.2) cairn (un-recorded) measured 27 ft. = 
24. ft. diam. and 2 ft. high. 

Blansby Park Barrow No.2. 


pe pcr Bertoni ener ity int tary PICT OOTTII EOL ELLE LET Lt 

Unrecorded round barrow nesr Blansby Park Farm noted by Messrs. R. H. Hayes 
and R. G. Rutter to SE of barrow (Blansby Park No.1) shown on 0.S. 6" sheet. 
Diam. 45 ft. Height 2 ft. (ploughed down). 


Scalla Moor Barrow No. 84/852. 


scatta Moor Barrow Noe ee iit 


Unrecorded round barrow noted by Messrs. R. H. Hayes and R.G. Rutter in field 
N. of farm buildings at Manor Farm. Diam. 100 ft. Height 3 ft. 


RUDSTON, E.R. 
Roman Villa, Kilham Lane. TA 089667 


LOCTC CCT ePrereeeeererreesercerve eter ereeeceterereceeeersee ee erierrerreer geen ererecerey: 


Three mosaic pavements from this site were presented to the Hull Museums in 1962 
and are now displayed in the Archaeological Museum, Hull (see "The Roman Pave- 
ments from Rudston, East Riding" by I.A. Richmond,1963, Hull Museum Publication 


arid 


No.215). Excavations were undertaken on the site by Mr. I. Me Stead of the 
Ministry of Public Building and Works during 1962 and 1963. 


SCARBOROUGH, N.R. 
St. Mary's Street (No.22) TA 0.7889 


TOPE EEL TEODOR EEE EP EET EE OLE EEL E TOLLE TLL EET ETE LEN 

During January and March 1963 a trial excavation was conducted by Mr. Peter 
Farmer on this site within the medieval borough. Evidence of four structures 
discovered but determination of the exact nature of these was impossible owing 
to cramped working conditions. Stratified pottery deposits enabled dates to 
be applied to these structures. First a wall of 17th century date occurred, 
the footings of which were resting on a thick wall of the 15th century. 

Below and resting upon the original clay surface at a depth of 11 ft. was an 
earlier wall and pavement. On the clay surface was a scatter of early 13th 
century pottery and into this surface were two 2 ft. deep pits containing 


pottery of the 12th century. Further excavations will be undertaken on this 
site. 


Osgodby. TA 157827 


DPA AAAAAA AAA 

As it appears probable that part of the shrunken medieval village site at 
Osgodby will be built over in the near future, Mr. Peter Farmer undertook 
excavations in June —- August 1963. The first excavation revealed only an 
18th century rubbish dump, but subsequently traces of at least five habita~ 
tions were discovered. These buildings belonged to three phases, the first 
gars 1500 and the last circa 1550. Further excavations will be carried out 
in 196). 


SEAMER N.R. 
Crossgates Gravel Pit. TA 030834 


Mr. G. R. Pye, assisted by members of the Scarborough & District Archaeologi- 
cal Society, continued excavations on the settlement exposed by gravel workings 
during 1962-63. Several hut plans of Anglian date were obtained together with 
a substantial quantity of pottery and a few iron knives, loom weights and other 
objects of stone, bone and jet. A few sherds of Romano-British pottery and a 
coin (possibly of Nerva 96-98 A.D.) were found. Finds deposited in Scarbor- 
ough Museum. (For account of earlier excavations see the Society's Research 


Report No.1.) 


Pasture Lane. TA 026826 


Surface finds of two fragmentary greenstone polished axes and a flint knife, 
scrapers and awl 1963. Presented to Scarborough Museum, 
Pasture Lane. RA 026823 


DAR RRARA ALAA AAA AAA LAR RR 


Flint knife found on surface 1963. Presented to Scarborough Museum. 


SINNINGTON, N.R. 
innington Common. SE 723854. 


TRA AARARAARAAR ARAL 


A Romano-British settlement was discovered whilst ploughing in TOR un 
preliminary excavation by Messrs. R. H. Hayes and G. Formstone (November 1962) 
revealed traces of cobbled paving associated with occupational debris and pot~ 
tery chiefly of late 4th century date. 
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SPAUNTON, N.R. 
Old Pasture Field. SE. 7218 


COOOPT ECU E EET EEE OOOO EEL EL PELE OCLC ED COOL TEC EEL 

Remains of stone buildings discovered in trial trenches excavated under the 
direction of Mir. R. H. Hayes about half-a-mile S.W. of village in March and 
Novenber 1961. Pottery of local Irm Age and Romano-British types present. 
Site is situated in field.east of Cooper's Riccall Field entered above under 
Hutton-le-Hole. Full scale excavation by Mr. A. H. Whitaker in 1963-6), 
disclosed a basilica-type building. Among the finds are broken beehive 
querns , flat rotary querns, bronze bracelet, loom weight, a coin of Allectus 
and pottery of 2nd to 4th centuries (but no late 4th century forms present). 
Excavations to continue. 

Lingmoor. 


CECT OOTE CO RT TATE ERECTA ETE OO EEA 


Broken fragment of blade of highly~polished flint axe found by Mr.L.Davison 
1963. 


WRELTON, N.R. 
Kirbymoorside Road SE 765859 


Good example of cruck-framed house exposed in rebuilding of cottage on S. 
side of main Pickering-Kirbymoorside road in late 1963 - early 196k. One 
of the comer brackets bears the date 1665. 

WYKEHAM, NR. 

Wykeham Grange. 


TOOTCOPT CTT Eee eerr acetic SS oboe 


Surface finds of two flint leaf-shaped arrowheads from fields near Wykeham 
ale. 1963. iene in Scarborough Museum. . 
Langdale End. SE 9391 (approx). 


Partially polished flint axe found by Forestry Commission worker near Lang- 
dale End in early 1963. Retained by finder. 


YEARSLEY , NR. : 
Intake Lodge (near). SE 592737 


OLEITET LEON ELTA OE TOL TOLER TELL OLCOTT 

A report on the excavations of a natural mound undertaken by the Ministry of 
Works in October 1961 has been published by Mr. I. M. Stead (Yorks. 
Archaeological Journal, Vol. XLI, 19-20). At least two Bronze Age burials 
had been inserted into the mound. 


ee e e @eesecesoeevee a eee 
ae miawiaieialeiaie eimia es acalalw oe ee Sek aie Soe See ehene 


CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION 


At the Annual General Meeting held on May 4th 1964, the following changes 
in the Constitution were proposed, seconded and approved unanimously: 


1. LIFE MEMBERSHIP. If it be approved by a majority of the Committee and by 
a majority of the members attending an Annual General Meeting, it shall be pos- 
sible to confer on a member the status of "Life Member"; by which he or she 
shall enjoy all the privileges of membership without payment of further annual 
subscriptions. 

2. FAMILY MEMBERSHIP. Where more than one member of a family wishes to become 
a member of the Society, the second and subsequent menbers shall pay 10/- an- 
nual subscription and shall not receive a free copy of the Annual Transactions. 
Nothing in this proposal applies to JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP which remains at 2/6d per 
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